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At the time when Andover Seminary was founded, in 1807, 
interest in the study of oriental languages and history was at a 
low ebb in New England. Even the study of Hebrew had fallen 
into almost total neglect. Sidney Willard, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Harvard College from 1807 to 1831, bears witness 
to this fact in his Memoirs of Youth and Manhood, 1 published in 
1855. After speaking of the very small size of his Hebrew classes, 
and of the discomfiture of some of his pupils when they were asked 
to point out in the original the words corresponding to those of 
their translation, he continues: "I suppose there were and are 
scholars who might excite some zeal in the study of the oriental 
languages; but the general impression is, and ever has been, at 
our University, that the value of such learning does not repay the 
labor and pains necessary to be undergone in its acquirement." 
And, in fact, at that time it was not felt to be a necessary part of 
the equipment of a student of theology that he should be able to 
read his Old Testament in the original languages. 

This state of things is all the more noticeable in view of the 
zeal with which these very studies had been prosecuted in New 
England in the earlier years. 2 Historians have remarked that the 

i Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Vol. XVIII., p. 122. 

2 See especially G. F. Moore, " Alttestamentliche Studienin Amerika," in ZATW., 1888, 
pp. lsqq.; an article from which I have derived great help in preparing this paper. 
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proportion of graduates of the English universities among the 
early colonists was a notably large one. They came, too, at a 
time when interest in oriental, and especially Semitic, study was 
at its highest point in England — those were the days of Ussher, 
Pococke, Castell, and the London Polyglot — and brought with 
them the Puritan's zeal for the study of the Bible. We are hardly 
surprised, therefore, to learn that by the first Statutes of Harvard 
College, dating from the years 1642 to 1646, the study not only of 
Hebrew, but also of Aramaic (Chaldee) and Syriac, was obliga- 
tory on all candidates for the first degree. There is abundant 
evidence of the eagerness, not to say thoroughness, with which 
these studies were pursued by many in New England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Beside the languages just 
mentioned, we hear of respectable attainments in Arabic, Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic, and Persian. 

But this enthusiasm for Semitic learning was necessarily 
short lived. The available working tools were few and imper- 
fect. Libraries were wanting. The remarkable interest in the 
study of the Old Testament, which had developed so rapidly in 
the seventeenth century, subsided with almost equal rapidity, both 
here and in the mother country. 1 Hebrew scholarship, in par- 
ticular, degenerated greatly, especially in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It was at this time that the fashion pre- 
vailed, both in England and America, of discarding the Hebrew 
vowel-points, and everything else Massoretic, as worthless rub- 
bish; each scholar pronouncing more or less after his own method. 
It was found convenient to depreciate the value of the cognate 
languages as an aid to the study of Hebrew, and thus the chief 
reason for learning them was removed. Other causes combined 
to make the downfall still more complete. New England scholar- 
ship was at this time thrown almost wholly on its own slender 
resources. The stimulus that would have come to it through 
contact with the Old World was wanting. The influence of the 
continental universities was hardly felt. Colonization from Eng- 
land had been at a standstill since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Revolutionary War, with the period of disorder 
that followed, had of necessity a depressing effect on learned 
studies in general. And finally, the prevailing tendencies of 
thought and study in New England at the dawn of the present 

1 See Lee's Grammar of the Hebrew Language, London, 1827, p. vii. 
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century, even among orthodox theologians, were not especially 
favorable to biblical research. As for keeping the Semitic lan- 
guages in their old place in the curriculum of such an institution 
as Harvard College, that had of course long ceased to be possible. 
The study of Hebrew continued to be obligatory upon all at Har- 
vard until the year 1785, when it was provided that any student 
might be released from this requirement on presenting a written 
request from his parents. 1 Very soon after, the study was made 
optional; and the instruction in this department, which had for 
some time past been chiefly nominal, now dwindled to almost 
nothing. While Eliphalet Pearson, afterward the first teacher of 
Hebrew at Andover Seminary, was Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Harvard, from 1786 to 1806, his actual duties were 
almost wholly in the department of English. 

This was the situation in New England at the time when the 
direction of Semitic studies passed over from the college to the 
theological seminary. In a letter written in 1847, Professor 
Stuart says: "When I began to teach the Hebrew language at 
Andover Seminary [in 1810], there was only one institution in 
the country where it was taught; which was Dr. Mason's Divinity 
School in the city of New York. There were neither lexicons, 
nor grammars, nor any other parts of a Hebrew apparatus to be 
had, a few scattered copies of Buxtorf's small lexicon and gram- 
mar excepted, and some few of Parkhurst's, all of which were in 
the possession of individuals here and there." He says in another 
place 2 that there were very few men in the country, at that time, 
who had a sufficient knowledge of Hebrew to enable them to teach 
it. This picture is slightly overdrawn, to be sure, especially as 
applied to the Middle States. 3 Still, the situation was a well-nigh 
hopeless one. 

It was a fortunate thing for oriental studies in this country 
that the theological seminary took them in charge at this time, 
though the results of the transfer in more recent times have not 
been in all respects happy. The former interest in these studies 
had been chiefly theological, and it was from that side only that 
any speedy renewal of life could be expected for them. The sem- 
inary, rather than the university, was the true heir of the Semitic 

1 Quincy, Hist, of Harvard University, II., p. 265. 

2 Christian Review, Vol. VI., p. 448. 

3 See Moore, loc. cit,, p. 18. 
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learning of the seventeenth century in New England. When the 
revival of interest actually came, there were present in the sem- 
inary the conditions necessary for a rapid and vigorous develop- 
ment, as the event proved. 

It was the design of the founders of Andover Seminary to make 
the study of the Bible in the original languages an especially prom- 
inent feature of the course. In the Constitution and Statutes of 
the Seminary, dated August 31, 1807, the following provision is 
made for instruction in the languages and literature of the Old 
Testament : 

Art. VI. "Lectures shall be given .... on the languages in which 
the Bible was originally written ; on the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and on the peculiarities of the language and style of the New 
Testament, resulting from this version and other causes ; on the history, 
character, use, and authority of the ancient versions and manuscripts of 
the Old and New Testaments ; on the canons of biblical criticism ; on 
the authenticity of the several books of the sacred Code ; on the apocry- 
phal books of both Testaments; .... and also critical lectures on the 
various readings and difficult passages in the sacred writings." 

Again, Art. XXIV.: 

"Each student, once at least in every year, shall .... be examined 
in the original languages of the Old and New Testament, and in the 
Septuagint version of the former." 

The purpose of the new institution was declared to be, to 
train up "learned and able defenders of the gospel," as well as 
zealous and devout ministers. It was intended that all the stu- 
dents should be college graduates; and, as a matter of fact, there 
were few, even in the earliest years, who were not. Among the 
306 whose names appear in the "broadside" catalogues issued in 
the years 1813 to 1821,' twenty out of every twenty-one were grad- 
uates of some college or university ; and of the remainder, several 
had taken two or more years of a college course. The subsequent 
catalogues continue to show about the same proportion. 

The first to give instruction in biblical literature at Andover, 
as has already been said, was Eliphalet Pearson. He continued 
in office only one year, beginning his work in September 1808, 
and resigning it in September 1809, and thus had little oppor- 
tunity to establish the traditions of a department. Moreover, 
Professor Pearson, while a man of broad culture and scholarly 

' I have been able to find only one Annual Catalogue earlier than 1813 ; namely, that of 
the year 1810. 
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tastes, does not seem to have been especially interested in Semitic, 
or even Old Testament, studies; and was certainly not an enthusi- 
astic teacher of Hebrew. He had been elected to the chair of 
Sacred Literature; but as he objected to bearing this title, he 
was inducted into office as Professor of Natural Theology. 

The number of students applying for admission in this first 
year was larger than had been anticipated. Soon after trie begin- 
ning of the first term nineteen were in attendance ; and before the 
end of the year the number had reached thirty-six. In a letter 
dated at Andover September 7, 1808, Professor Pearson's col- 
league, Dr. Leonard Woods, writes to a friend: "Do inquire for 
Hebrew Bibles, and Septuagints, and buy all you can find. Also 
Hebrew and Greek Lexicons. We shall not be able to get 
enough." 

The Hebrew taught by Professor Pearson was of the unpointed 
variety, of course. The grammar used was probably the small 
text-book of 47 pages which first appeared anonymously in Cam- 
bridge in 1802, bearing the title: A Hebrew Grammar, selected 
chiefly from those of Mr. Israel Lyons and the Rev. Richard 
Grey, D.D. 1 It has been conjectured plausibly by Professor 
Moore that Pearson himself was the anonymous editor. 2 A 
second edition of this book had been issued in 1806, two years 
before he began his work at Andover. Another grammar which 
had recently appeared in New England was the one compiled by 
John Smith, Professor at Dartmouth College, entitled, A Hebrew 
Grammar without Points (Boston, 1803). Smith's book, which 
in most respects closely resembles its Cambridge predecessor, 
gives especially careful directions for reading. The following 
specimen will serve to show what were then the current ideas in 
New England regarding the pronunciation of Hebrew. The 
vowel sounds indicated are the English sounds; e as in meet, 
i as in pine, and so on. Zeph. 3:8: 3 Dfb STliT DStt "b W "pb 

■wr Drrt» -jstrb ttdma *sapb tris qicKb *mm *5 -ob •vp 

{"pan b5 b5»m TlK3p Witt ^ "SH ym b5. Pronounced thus: 
Leken hek6 li nam le6e 116m qudmi lod kl mespethi 
lash6p g6Im lequebzhl mSmelkdt lespek oliem zomi 
kfil herOn ftpi ki bas qufinati t&kel kel earezh. For 

1 This was really only an abridgment of the Grammar (with vowel-points) published by 
Stephen Sewall in 1763, with the same title. 

2 hoc. cit., p. 11. 

3 Grammar, p. 7. 
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compiling such grammars as these, hardly any knowledge of 
Hebrew was necessary. For Hebrew Lexicons, the small com- 
pendium by Samuel Pike (London, 1766), and the much larger 
work by Parkhurst (first ed. 1762), — both without the vowel- 
points, — seem to have been most in use. 1 The former had been 
reprinted A at Cambridge in 1802; a new edition of the latter had 
appeared in 1807. 

The man who succeeded Professor Pearson was one whose 
name stands second to none among the founders of Hebrew learn- 
ing in America. It was largely through the labors of Moses Stuart 
that a new era was inaugurated in this country for the study of 
Semitic philology as well as for the exegesis of the Scriptures. 

At the time when Stuart was called to Andover, from his pas- 
torate in New Haven, he had only the slightest acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language. He says of himself, in a letter published 
in the Christian Review (September 1841, p. 448): "I came 
here with little more than a knowledge of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the power of making out, after a poor fashion too, the bare 
translation of some chapters in Genesis, and a few Psalms, by aid 
of Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, and without the vowel-points. I 
had not, and never have had, the aid of any teacher in my biblical 
studies." Fortunately, he had an unusual aptitude for learning 
languages; and his earlier training, both as a student and as a 
teacher, had fitted him for making rapid progress in the new field 
of study. 

He began his work as Professor of Sacred Literature in Feb- 
ruary 1810, being then in his thirtieth year. For the teaching 
of Hebrew there was of course nothing for him to do at first but 
to follow the lead of his predecessor and the few other men in 
New England who knew a little of the language. The current 
text-books were few in number and woefully meager of contents. 
There was nothing in them to stimulate to further research, or to 
suggest that much remained to be done. Stuart's originality 
soon showed itself, nevertheless. Within a very short time he 
had begun writing a Hebrew grammar of his own. This was at 
first given to his pupils in the form of lectures, and was then 
published in 1813. It was a small grammar of unpointed Hebrew, 
of 123 pages, 8vo, containing nearly three times as much matter 
as the text-books of Lyons and Smith. As the preface informs 

1 See, e. g., Stuart's Grammar (1813), p. 65. 
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us, it was based chiefly on the works of Masclef and Parkhurst; 
we should hardly expect much from it, accordingly. Still, the 
author shows himself independent, and advances several theories 
of his own (an easy matter in those days), both in regard to the 
pronunciation — in which he shows a decided leaning toward the 
method belonging to the pointed Hebrew — and in the formula- 
tion of rules for forms and syntax. 

It was at about this time that Stuart began studying the Ger- 
man language. 1 This opened up a new world to him. He began 
to make his way eagerly into the best available works of German 
scholars, and recognized almost immediately the inadequacy and 
the superficial quality of the biblical learning with which he had 
been acquainted. Having once found his way to the best schol- 
arship, he did his utmost to utilize it and make it available for 
his pupils, though because of this supposed fondness for the 
"German skeptics and rationalists" he bore for some time the 
reputation of being a dangerous innovator, and one who could 
hardly fail to lead astray the young men of the Seminary. 

In spite of his recently published grammar, he soon after this 
abandoned the unpointed Hebrew for the pointed, and again had 
recourse to lectures. In the letter quoted above, Stuart says 
(p. 449) that the length of time during which he taught Hebrew 
without the vowel-points was five years. This seems to be a slip 
of the memory, for in his Grammar (1821), p. 22, he speaks of 
his "seven years' experience in teaching without the points." In 
1813 Gesenius published his Hebrdische Grammatik, and in 1817 
his Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache. These 
were epoch-making books, and Stuart was not slow to recognize 
the fact and to make a most thorough use of the new helps. He 
also devoted some attention to the study of the Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages, while continuing his voracious reading of 
the best German works. The fruit of these labors appeared in 
his important Hebrew Grammar with a copious Syntax and 
Praxis, a book of nearly four hundred pages, which was first 
published in 1821. This grammar was a very long step in 
advance of anything of the kind hitherto published in the English 
language. The material embodied in it was derived chiefly from 
Gesenius. Professor Stuart's own labors on the book, so far as 
they related to rearrangement, and the addition of further para- 

1 See his account of this beginning in the Christian Review, loc. cit., p. 448 sq. 
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digms and illustrative matter, were generally well judged; and 
the result was an excellent text-book for student and teacher. In 
the comparatively few cases where he advanced theories and 
opinions of his own, he can hardly be said to have increased the 
value of the book. This grammar, which, like its predecessor, 
was printed at Andover, passed rapidly through several editions. 1 
It was also reprinted in England. 2 At the same time with the 
first edition of this book, he published in a separate pamphlet 
(in uniform style, so that it could be bound with the grammar) 
a collection of dissertations by Jahn, Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
Wyttenbach, on the importance and best method of studying the 
original languages of the Bible. 

In 1829, Stuart published his Hebrew Chrestomathy, which, 
like the Grammar, was extensively used, as it merited, and passed 
through several editions. These, with his translation of Rodiger's 
Gesenius' Grammar, published in 1846, were his chief contribu- 
tions to Hebrew learning. His other writings, including com- 
mentaries on various Old and New Testament books, a grammar 
of New Testament Greek, and a history of the Old Testament 
canon, besides numerous pamphlets and magazine articles, cannot 
be described here. 3 

Stuart's influence on the biblical scholarship of his day was 
unquestionably very great. His pupil and successor, Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe, says of him:* "The department [of biblical 
science] was nothing when he began; and before he closed his 
career, it became the leading branch in all systems of theological 
culture, and mainly by his example and efforts." It must be 
borne in mind, to be sure, that this rapid advance was peculiarly 
favored by the conditions of the time. The first quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw great progress in these branches of study 
in all parts of Europe and the United States. German scholar- 
ship was now beginning to find its way into this country, by 
innumerable channels, as never before. The last clause of the 
quotation from Professor Stowe would apply especially to New 

1 See ZATW., 1888, p. 19. 

2 See Stuart's Letter to the Editor of the North American Review, Andover, 1847, p. 19. 
In Lee's Grammar of the Hebrew Language, London, 1827, the author speaks of u the very 
excellent Hebrew Grammar of Professor Stewart" (sic), and cites it from time to time. 

3 A quite full list of his publications in pamphlets and periodicals — amounting in all to 
more than 2,000 octavo pages— is given in the Appendix to the Memorial Sermon by Professor 
Park. 

* Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. II., p. 480. 
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England. In New York and Philadelphia, and especially at 
Princeton Seminary, there was beginning a revival of biblical 
and oriental studies similar to that at Andover, though hardly as 
extensive. Still, the importance of Professor Stuart's work to all 
branches of biblical study is not easily overestimated. His serv- 
ices to the science of exegesis were especially noteworthy; not 
so much because of his own contributions — though these were of 
very considerable value — as because of the sound method which 
he introduced. He showed his pupils the way, and was himself 
always ready to welcome new light, so far as a thorough critical 
study of the text of Scripture, with grammar and lexicon and all 
available helps, could bring it. 

In the field of Semitic philology and oriental studies in general, 
Stuart's services to his generation and to the world were of the 
highest importance. He was not himself a profound scholar. 
Self-taught, at a time when learning was at a low ebb, and without 
good working tools until a comparatively late period, he always 
labored under great disadvantages, which not even his extraordi- 
nary energy and quickness of mind could overcome. Moreover, 
his work often showed an inaccuracy that was due to haste. His 
self-confidence was very great, 1 and often led him to go forward 
rashly and assume a leadership for which he was not qualified. 
A perusal of the controversy over his translation of Rodiger's 
Hebrew Grammar (the 14th edition of Gesenius) will give the 
best illustration of this. 2 But this very readiness to lead the way 
into new fields and break new ground, however imperfectly, was 
a most valuable quality when combined with his power to inspire 
his pupils, and to introduce them to the methods and the tools of 
genuine scholarship. He had extraordinary gifts as a teacher. 
President Wayland, of Brown University, who was one of his 
pupils, says of him: 8 "I have never known any man who had so 
great power of kindling enthusiasm for study, in a class. It 
mattered not what was the subject of investigation, the moment 
he touched upon it, it assumed an absorbing interest in the eyes 

1 One of his biographers says of him, naively : " Professor Stuart "was sufficiently con- 
scious of his superior talents and acquisitions, and frequently spoke of them "with singular 
freedom. But his conscious superiority related to those whom he looked upon as below him 
in intelligence. Before God, he was clothed with humility." 

2 Defence of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius against Professor Stuart's Translation 
By the Original Translator [T. J. Conant]. New York, 1847. In reply to this : A Letter to the 
Editor of the North American Review on Hebrew Grammar. By M. Stuart. Andover, 1847. 

3 Appendix to Park's Memorial Discourse. 
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of all of us." There are many similar testimonials, if they were 
needed. But a list of Stuart's most noted pupils, not only those 
who became masters of biblical science, but especially those who 
soon did such thorough work in the field of oriental studies, would 
be the best witness. 

Before attempting any general survey of the progress of 
Semitic and other oriental studies at Andover under the leader- 
ship of Professor Stuart, two young scholars who were pupils of 
his during the early years of his work deserve especial mention. 
In the preface to Stuart's Hebrew Grammar of 1821, the author 
takes occasion to speak of the progress made in Semitic learning 
by his friend and pupil, Josiah W. GHbbs, who revised most of 
the proof sheets of the book. Gibbs was one of the first of the 
many young scholars of especial promise who, coming to Andover 
to pursue advanced studies, were taken captive by Stuart's enthu- 
siasm. He had been a tutor at Yale College, and came in 1815 
to Andover, where he lived for a time in Professor Stuart's family. 
Here we see him, soon after, deep in his teacher's favorite German 
studies; then beginning the labors in comparative grammar and 
lexicography which occupied the greater part of his life. 1 At 
Stuart's instigation, he undertook the translation of Gesenius' 
Handworterbuch (edition of 1815). This translation, which was 
published at Andover in 1824, with the title, A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, including the Biblical Chaldee, was a most 
excellent piece of work, and remained the standard Hebrew Lex- 
icon in this country until it was superseded, in 1836, by Robin- 
son's work. Three years after its publication it was reprinted in 
London. Gibbs' later labors, as Professor of Sacred Literature 
at New Haven, and as a member of the American Oriental Society, 
continued to show the same excellent qualities of scholarship and 
method; though his magnum opus, the large Hebrew Lexicon, 
was brought to an untimely end before it was half finished. 2 

Another temporary inmate of Stuart's household, who was 
won by him for biblical and oriental studies, was "that prince 
among scholars," Edward Robinson. He came to Andover in 1821, 
to see an edition of the Iliad through the press, but was soon set 
on fire by contact with Professor Stuart, and began work with all 
energy in the new field. In 1823 he was appointed Assistant 

1 See especially the account of his life and work by Professor George P. Fisher, in the 
New Bnglander, 1861, pp. 606-20. 

2 Ibid., p. 610 sg. 
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Instructor of Hebrew in the Seminary, which position he held for 
three years. 1 In 1826 he went to Germany, for advanced study, 
as did many another of Stuart's pupils. After several years of 
work at the principal German universities, he returned to Ando- 
ver. In the meantime, two younger pupils of Stuart, Joel W. 
Newton and Calvin E. Stowe, had been assistants in the depart- 
ment of biblical studies; the former from 1827 to 1829, the latter 
from 1828 to 1830; each beginning the year after his graduation. 
Stowe was afterward Professor of Sacred Literature in the Sem- 
inary (1852-1864). Upon Robinson's return from Europe, he 
was at once called to Andover as Professor. The work in the 
department of biblical study had for some time past been too 
much for one man to carry, even with the help of an assistant. 
On the other hand, the Seminary did not then have the means to 
found a new professorship. So a temporary place was made for 
Robinson, who was much too valuable a man to be let go; and he 
accordingly appears in the catalogue issued in January 1831, as 
"Professor Extraordinarius of Sacred Literature" (in subsequent 
catalogues the Latin adjective was translated) . This position he 
held until the fall of 1833. His work after leaving Andover is 
too well known to need mention here. 

Such scholars as Robinson and Gibbs were rare exceptions 
among Stuart's pupils; still, the interest in Semitic studies at 
Andover, even at this early period, was not confined to a small 
number, and was of course greatly stimulated by the presence of 
the few genuine enthusiasts, who were, already felt to be pioneers 
in an important movement. A stimulus to still more widespread 
interest was afforded by the marked literary activity along the 
new lines. This fact, especially, helped to make Andover the 
center of a powerful revival of biblical and oriental studies. The 
mere fact of the making of such grammars and dictionaries as 
those of Stuart and Gibbs could not fail to bring new life into 
biblical scholarship; and this was only the beginning. A new 
critical-exegetical literature, unlike anything that had preceded it 
in this country, was growing up, inaugurating a new era for the 
theological seminaries. The working tools for such study, also, 
continued to be prepared in an admirable manner. The Andover 
printers were kept busy. The town had boasted of a press since 

1 His title was "Assistant Instructor in the Department of Sacred Literature.' 1 In the 
catalogues of 1823 and 1824, he is classed among the Resident Licentiates ; in 1825, his name is 
put in the list of the Professors. 
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the close of the eighteenth century, and now the facilities for 
publishing were greatly increased. Before 1821, Stuart's enter- 
prise had procured for the Seminary a Hebrew press, as good as 
any in this country. As early as the year 1829, fonts of type for 
printing eleven oriental languages and dialects had been obtained. 
Grammars, lexicons, chrestomathies, translations, and many lesser 
treatises were issued in rapid succession. 

One of the most interesting features of this revival of biblical 
learning was the attempt to make a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language one of the requisites for admission to the Seminary. 
The printed laws of the institution had provided, from the first, 
that each candidate for admission as a student, besides presenting 
evidence that he had completed the full course of study at some 
college or university, should also "be carefully examined by the 
Faculty in the learned languages." In the Catalogue of the Sem- 
inary dated January 1828 (the first in which the "Terms of 
Admission" are printed), appears the following: 

"Every candidate [for admission] is to be carefully examined, by the 
Faculty, in the learned languages, and in the Hebrew Grammar, and 
such portions of the Hebrew Scriptures as shall, from time to time, be 
required to be studied previously to admission." 

Immediately below this is added: 

"N. B. — On account of the impossibility of procuring the necessary 
books for the present year, the examination in Hebrew, which will here- 
after be requisite for the admission of students, will be suspended in 
respect to the class to be admitted November 1828." 

It may possibly have been due in part to this added notice, 
that the next junior class, entering November 1828, numbered 
sixty men ; a considerably larger number than in the years imme- 
diately preceding or following. 

In the catalogue of 1829 the statement regarding the amount 
of Hebrew required for admission is made more specific: 

"Every candidate .... must be prepared to sustain an examination 
in Hebrew Grammar, and in the Hebrew Chrestomathy of Professor 
Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exodus extend." 1 

The following page contains a notice of some length, outlining 
a plan by which the necessary Hebrew text-books — grammar, 
lexicon, and chrestomathy — may be "deposited" at the various 
colleges for the use of needy students; the latter being expected 

1 Nearly 23 pages (8vo) of Hebrew, quite closely printed. 
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to pay for them at the rate of twenty-five cents a year for each 
book used. The announcement is also made here that gratuitous 
instruction in Hebrew will be provided in Andover during the 
month of October, 1 in each year, for the benefit of those who 
may not have been able to make the requisite preparation in that 
language. 

The requirements for admission continued to be printed in 
this same form in the succeeding catalogues, including that for 
the year 1833 to 1834. In the catalogue of 1835, the Hebrew 
clause is omitted, without comment, from the list of requirements, 
and does not appear again. 

In the meantime, the new regulation had not had the effect of 
frightening away students from the Seminary. The number 
entering the junior class in the year 1831 was seventy -nine; in 
1834 the number was eighty. The list of those pursuing 
advanced studies (Resident Licentiates) shows also a decided 
gain at about this time. In the years 1825 to 1829 the average 
number was three; for the years 1829 to 1836 the average was 
eight. In the catalogue of 1829 to 1830 there appear among the 
Resident Licentiates the names: "Rev. Barnas Sears, Professor 
of Languages in the Lit. and Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N. Y.," 2 and 
"Rev. S. S. Whitman, Professor of Hebrew and Bib. Lit. in do." 
There also appears in this list the name of Oliver A. Taylor, after- 
ward (1837) Assistant Teacher of Hebrew in Andover Seminary. 

Among the undergraduate students at Andover in the period 
during which Hebrew was required for admission were Bela B. 
Edwards, afterward Professor of Hebrew in the Seminary; 
Horatio B. Hackett, the well-known scholar; Elias Riggs, who 
published an Aramaic manual the year of his graduation; and 
others who afterwards did good work in the field of oriental 
scholarship. Hackett, though busied chiefly with the New Testa- 
ment while Professor at Newton and Rochester, continued his 
study of the oriental languages', especially Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Sanskrit. His translation of Winer's Grammar of the Chaldee 
Language (Andover, 1845) was a valuable piece of work. He 
also published an excellent Hebrew exercise book. 3 It was a 

1 The regular time for the anniversary, as also of the college anniversaries, was the latter 
part of September ; the seminary year began five weeks later. 

2 Afterward Professor at Newton Seminary. 

s A list of his works in the Memorials of H. B. Hackett, edited by G. H. Whittemore. 
Kochoster, 1876 ; pp. 298 sqq. 
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cherished plan of his to prepare a Syriac Grammar and Chres- 
tomathy, but this he was never enabled to do. 

After the abandonment of this bold attempt to push back the 
elementary instruction in Hebrew upon the colleges, the curricu- 
lum of the Seminary shows no striking features. The first time 
that an outline of the Course of Study appears in the Annual 
Catalogue is in the one issued in January 1839. The part of the 
announcement relating to Old Testament studies reads as follows : 

Junior Class: Stuart's Hebrew Grammar. — Chrestomathy. — Writ- 
ten exercises, including translations from English into Hebrew. — Study 
of the Hebrew Bible. — Principles of Hermeneutics — Hebrew Exe- 
gesis, twice a week in the summer term. — Critical and Exegetical Com- 
positions. 

Middle Class : Instruction on special topics in Sacred Literature. 

Senior Class : (No provision for Old Testament study.) 

Advanced Class : Critical and Exegetical Lectures on the Hebrew 
Testament. 1 

In the catalogue issued in January 1847, this outline of the 
course of study is slightly modified. The announcement for the 
junior class is introduced by the words: Sacred Literature, five 
days in a week; and for the middle class is added: Exegesis, one 
day in a week, of the Hebrew Scriptures in the winter term, and 
of the New Testament in the summer term. 

In the following year (1848) Hackett's Hebrew Exercises 1 is 
included in the junior year studies, in addition to Stuart's Hebrew 
Chrestomathy. At the same time the statement regarding the 
instruction of the middle class in Sacred Literature is dropped; 
so that, so far as the announcements in the catalogue are con- 
cerned, the study of the Bible in the original languages was 
henceforth prescribed only for the junior class. It was in this 
year that Professor Stuart resigned his professorship, because of 
advancing age, and retired from active service. 

In the catalogue of the following year a course in "Biblical 
Geography and Antiquities" is announced for the junior class. 
This announcement, or its equivalent, appears also in the subse- 
quent catalogues. 

iThis is the only catalogue (until 1881) in which the members of an "advanced class,' 
as distinct from Resident Licentiates, are entered. In subsequent years only the latter title 
appears in the catalogue. In 1839 the number in the advanced class was 12. The number of 
Resident Licentiates was two in the year 1839, nine in 1840. The above statement of the 
course of study remained unchanged, however, until 1842. 

2 Exercises in Hebrew Grammar and Selections from the Greek Scriptures to be Trans- 
lated into Hebrew. By H. B. Hackett. Andover, 1847. (A most excellent book, and one that 
could be profitably used at the present day.) 
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" Chaldee of the Old Testament " appears for the first time as 
a prescribed study in the catalogue of the year 1850. This new 
feature vanishes as suddenly as it came, however, and is not seen 
again. 1 The same is true of another innovation in this catalogue, 
namely, the introduction of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, trans- 
lated by Stuart, 2 as the text-book for the juniors. This still con- 
tinued to be used, however. 

The statement of courses remained as above until the year 
1853, when a thoroughgoing revision was made. 

It is needless to say that these annual announcements, never 
a very satisfactory index of work done in the Seminary, are 
especially inadequate to give any idea of the variety and extent 
of the studies carried on by Professor Stuart's pupils. " Elective" 
courses, though common, had no place in the catalogue. There 
were always gathered about Professor Stuart a few enthusiastic 
students, eager not only to increase their knowledge of Hebrew, 
but also to study the cognate languages. He had himself never 
pursued his studies in these languages very far ; but he was excel- 
lently fitted to interest his pupils in them, and give them a start 
in the right direction. The number of those who began Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic under his guidance was not small; other 
oriental languages, such as Ethiopic, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
received occasional attention; and there was more than the usual 
amount of interest in oriental history and geography and kindred 
subjects. Mention has already been made of the Aramaic manual 
published by Elias Riggs. It was prepared by him while he was 
a student in the Seminary, and published at about the time of his 
graduation, with the title, "A Manual of the Chaldee Language; 
containing a Chaldee Grammar, chiefly from the German of Pro- 
fessor G. B. Winer; a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from 
the Targums, and including the whole of the Biblical Chaldee, 
with Notes; and a Vocabulary, adapted to the Chrestomathy. By 
Elias Riggs, A.M. Boston, 1832." It contains 180 large octavo 
pages. The preface, written by Professor Stuart, commends the 
book, and emphasizes the fact that it is the first thing of the kind 
in English. Stuart had previously alluded to Riggs, in the 
preface to his Hebrew Chrestomathy (1832), as one who was 
"laying a foundation broad and deep in respect to the oriental 

1 This language was constantly taught in the Seminary, however, both by Stuart and by 
his successors. See, e. g., Park's Memoir of Beta B. Edwards, Vol. I., p. 303. 

2 The ill-fated translation of 1846, mentioned above. 
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languages generally." Of course this manual was little more than 
a compilation; still it was a most useful piece of work, and excel- 
lently adapted to its purpose. It passed through four editions. 
Another illustration, of a somewhat different kind from those 
already furnished, may be given. At the public exercises of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the Seminary, September 2, 1840, 
Charles 0. Jewett, 1 a member of the senior class, presented an 
essay on " The Utility of the Arabic Language to the Interpreter 
of the Old Testament." The manuscript of this address, pre- 
served in the Seminary library, shows plainly that its author had 
himself made some progress in Arabic. Two of his classmates, 
Daniel Wight and Joel Dickinson, presented essays at the same 
time on different phases of Mohammedanism. 

When the American Oriental Society was founded, in 1842, 
graduates of Andover constituted a large part of its membership, 
and were among the principal contributors to its Journal, from 
the first. In the first list of its officers, five out of thirteen were 
Andover men. In the roll of membership published in the first 
volume of the Journal (1849), the names of Stuart's pupils num- 
ber twenty-three in a total of sixty-eight. Among these are 
teachers of oriental languages, biblical scholars of note, and mis- 
sionaries in eastern lands, whose translations of the Scriptures 
have won the admiration of scholars, and whose contributions to 
oriental learning in other ways have not been small. 

Professor Stuart continued in active service for thirty-eight 
years. During this time his duties included instruction in the 
New Testament as well as in the Old. On the other hand, a part 
of the work in Hebrew was carried by assistants since 1823. 
Besides Robinson, Newton, Stowe, and Taylor, who have already 
received mention, D. Talcott Smith was assistant teacher of 
Hebrew during the years 1833 to 1836. Stuart was relieved of the 
work of teaching in 1848. From that time until his death, less 
than four years later, he was engaged in literary labors. 2 

The work of his successor, Bela B. Edwards, who died in the 
same year with him, may properly be included in this survey of 
the "beginnings of oriental study at Andover." Edwards was 
both a pupil and a colleague of Stuart, and singularly well fitted 
to take up the work the other had laid down. A graduate of the 

1 Afterward the first Librarian of the Boston Public Library. 

2 Especially his Commentaries on Daniel (1850), Ecclesiastes (1851), and Proverbs (1852). 
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Seminary in 1830, he was appointed in 1837 Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature. This position he occupied 
eleven years. From 1848 until his death, in 1852, he was Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. He was a more thorough scholar 
than Stuart, especially in the Semitic languages. His friend Pro- 
fessor Hackett, writing in 1856, says of him: "I doubt whether 
any teacher in this country has ever surpassed him as a gram- 
marian." 1 He was deeply interested in oriental studies, and 
appreciated their ^importance to the student of the Bible. In a 
review of the second edition of Stuart's Hints on Prophecy, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the New Englander (1843), he says: 
"He who would be an apt interpreter of the Hebrew prophets, 
must travel awhile with the Bedaween. He must look into such 
books as Lane's Egypt, the Arabian Nights, and Burckhardt's 
Journals." He himself pursued such studies as these with eager- 
ness. Soon after beginning his work of teaching at Andover he 
gave especial attention for some time to the Arabic language, 
under the guidance of a missionary recently returned from the 
East. A few years later he writes to a friend that he has read 
through the Koran, from beginning to end, in that language. 
In the fall of 1846, while traveling in Europe, he attended a 
meeting of the German Oriental Society at Jena, at which he 
presented a paper on the "Condition of Oriental Studies in the 
United States." This paper, which contains much that is inter- 
esting, is printed in Park's Memoir of Edwards, Vol. I., pages 
307 sqq. 

Professor Edwards' chief contributions to oriental learning 
were in the form of scattered essays and reviews in numerous 
periodicals. The more ambitious labors he had planned — com- 
mentaries, and treatises on Hebrew and Arabic grammar — were 
brought to an end by his untimely death. During a considerable 
part of his life his time was more or less occupied with editorial 
labors. He had charge of a succession of important periodicals: 
the Quarterly Register, the American Quarterly Observer, the 
Biblical Repository, and the Bibliotheca Sacra. The two last 
named were published for a part of the time at Andover. 

While Edwards was traveling in Europe and America, dur- 
ing the years 1845 to 1847, Henry B. Smith (afterward Professor 
in Union Seminary) was engaged as temporary instructor in 

1 Park's Memoir of Edward*, Vol. I., p. 301. 
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Hebrew at Andover. From 1848 to 1852 Edward Robie was the 
assistant. 

The deep interest in oriental studies felt by Professors Stuart 
and Edwards is nowhere better illustrated than in the Seminary 
library. A glance at the list of books acquired in their depart- 
ment during the years 1820 to 1850 suffices to show that the Sem- 
inary was kept in close touch with the best oriental scholarship of 
the day. In addition to the books more directly connected with 
biblical study, the principal publications in the wider field of 
eastern languages and literature are represented in such number 
and variety as is surprising, in view of the limited resources of 
the library. To students at Andover at the present day, this is 
perhaps the most noticeable reminder of the revival of Semitic 
learning in the early part of the present century. 



